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cumplen a mi juicio, el proposito de dar "una idea de la variedad y delicadeza 
de la musica espanola," pues dos no son en realidad nacionales, aunque sean 
populares en Espafia: la Marcha real, que es prusiana, y la llamada "Sere- 
nata," que no es sino una guajira cubana. 

Creo, por ultimo, que en un libro que ofrece al lector la garantia de los 
apellidos espanoles de su autora, no debieran figurar los fantasticos y gro- 
tescos dibujos que se titulan "Una senorita," "Un baile en Sevilla" y "Una 
serenata." 

F. Morales de Setien 

Stanford University 
California 



Teatro Antiguo Espafiol. Textos y estudios. Junta para Ampliacion 
de estudios e investigaciones cientificas. Centro de estudios historicos. I. 
Luis Velez de Guevara : La Serrana de la Vera, publicada por R. Menendez 
Pidal y M. a Goyri de Menendez Pidal. Madrid, 1916. vii + 176 pages. 
II. Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla: Cada cual lo que le toca y La Vina de 
Nabot, publicadas por Americo Castro. Madrid, 1917. 270 pages. 

These two volumes initiate a series of critical editions of plays of the 
siglo de oro. The selection, according to the Advertencia in the first volume, 
is to be made from "obras dramaticas de los siglos XVI y XVII que por 
un interes de cualquier clase merezcan no permanecer ineditas o ser publi- 
cadas de nuevo". The texts are to be printed, and the notes compiled, with 
all the care and learning which modern scholarship can provide. These edi- 
tions, then, are in no sense a work of vulgarization, but handbooks for spe- 
cialists. 

The original orthography is retained, except for distinction between v 
and «. The modern accentual system is, however, used, and this feature of 
the editorial plan has been criticized by previous reviewers. The format is 
admirable — a small 8vo with strong linen paper and clear type. The volumes 
are a pleasure to handle, and a monument to Spanish learning. 

The first play, La Serrana de la Vera, is here printed for the first time 
from an autograph MS. of Velez. It has an excellent first act, a second with 
some lively scenes, and an extravagant third. Since this volume has already 
been reviewed four times, 1 I may be permitted not to linger over it. The 
theme is that of a stout virago, who, deceived by one man, makes oath to 
leave no other alive who falls into her hands. It is based directly upon a 
popular romance (cf. Menendez Pelayo, Antologia, IX, 209), of which the 
editors now possess twenty-one versions. It is impossible even to enumer- 
ate the many interesting details which could be extracted from the full and 
erudite notes : the other folk-lore elements of the play ; the dramatic works 



l G. T. Northup, in Modern Philology, XV, 447-448; M. A. Buchanan, in Modern 
Language Notes, XXXII, 483-426; E. Merim^e, in Bulletin hispanique, XVIII, 890-892; 
J. G. Ocerin, in Revista de filologia espanola, IV, 411-414. 
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by Lope, Tirso de Molina, Enciso and Valdivielso, which employ the same 
motive, and the relations between them; the appearance of the Provencal 
comparative adjective gensor (11. 219, 225), a word of extreme rarity even in 
Old Spanish, and practically unknown in Velez's day (though Gomez Ocerin 
cites two more examples from his work) ; the remark that Tirso de Molina 
was accustomed to hoax the public by citing false authorities as his sources. 
As regards the last-named point, I am not wholly convinced yet that the 
mischievous fraile was guilty of such deliberate falsification. It becomes 
less probable by half if one gives credence to Restori's opinion that the 
Ninfa del Cielo was not written by Tirso at all, but by a totally different 
person (Zt. rom..PMlol. XXX, 487; cf. Studj di filol. rom. VI, 109); since 
the Ninfa de! cielo and the Condenado por desconfiado constitute the only 
two examples of the alleged practice. 

There is one passage which may be worth mention, although the edi- 
tors chose to leave it without comment, the lines 2298-2309. Thus they run: 

"Cavallito, cavallito, el de las piernas de xerga, 
por la virtud que ay en ti que me digas quien te lleba, 
quien te rije, quien te manda, quien te da zebada nueba, 
quien te enfrena, quien te ensilla, quien te linpia, quien te ierra. — 
Por la gracia de Dios Padre el caballo hablado obiera, 
las palabras que dezia eran en su misma lengua." 

This is popular poetry, beyond a doubt ; Velez did not write it without 
inspiration from an outside source. I have not been able to put my finger 
on any other parallel than two verses of the Asturian romance of Conde 
Olinos (J. M. Pidal, Viejos romances que se cantan por los asturianos, 
Madrid, 1885 ; no. XXV) : "Por la gracia de Dios Padre | comenzo el caballo 
a hablar." But I feel sure that another romance, nearer to the text, exists. 
It is of the folk-lore type, and deals with a magic horse ; probably a man 
changed to that form (cf. Braga, Contos trads. do povo portugues, nos. 9, 
10) rather than a marvelous wooden horse, like Clavileno, although the 
latter is the better known theme in Spanish literature (cf. Cortejon's note, 
Don Quijote, V, 255-257). 

The second volume contains a comedia and an auto sacramental of Rojas 
Zorrilla, both previously unpublished. The suelta of the former to which 
some cataloguers refer' has not been seen by any modern. The MSS. are 
not autographs. 

Cada cual lo que le toca is a weak comedia. It wears the sickly cast of 
approaching decadence — the mechanical jokes of two graciosos of identical 
clownishness, long Gongoristic passages with wire-drawn similes, side-plots 
as complex as dull, a general air of boredom and staleness. La Serrano de 
la Vera has at least freshness and creative vigor to season its naivete. The 
editor has provided a section, and an interesting one, entitled Valor literario 
de "Cada cual lo que le toca" (pp. 183-197), but the caption is misleading. It 
is not the literary value of the play, but its ideological value, that he dis- 
cusses. The central thought which Rojas has expressed is an unusual varia- 
tion of the "point of honor". The ordinary conception of the pundonor is 
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familiar to all, as it has been the theme of so many famous dramas of the 
sigh de oro — El medico de su honra, Del rey abajo ninguno, etc. The hus- 
band is guardian of his wife's honor, and when the slightest suspicion falls 
upon her, he must at once kill the offending man, the wife, or both, accord- 
ing to the case. In Cada cual lo que le toca this sentiment of honor, the 
"unwritten law", which in Spain assumed the proportions of an extra-legal 
pagan code, is humanized somewhat. Rojas, who had taken the extreme 
view on many occasions, here presents a softened vision of the relative duties 
of husband and wife. He shows us a weak-willed man who has been mar- 
ried for two years to a woman whom he suspects of a previous love affair. 
The lover, who had once abandoned his victim, now returns, and is found to 
be the husband's close friend. Disregarding all sentiments of loyalty, the 
lover persecutes the wife, who rejects his approaches ; and since the usual 
defender of family honor is slow to move, she accepts the responsibility and 
kills the intruder with the husband's dagger. Still more remarkable, the 
latter then forgives her her initial fault. 

It is the "venganza de honor" of the popular ballads (Wolf, Primavera, 
119, 120) except that in them there is no man whose duty it is to act. Ac- 
cording to the editor, no dramatist of the period but Rojas gives so strong 
initiative to a married woman in her own defense. The pity is that he had 
to botch his material. 

The editor touches upon a most engrossing field when he discusses (pp. 
245-248) the status of woman in the Spain of the sigh de oro. Was she 
imprisoned in her house like a Moorish girl? Was she as bold and given to 
escapades as the comedias often represent her? On this point hinges largely 
the question whether the drama of the sigh de oro is even approximately 
realistic. In spite of much loose writing, a really scientific investigation of 
the subject remains to be made. Whoever treats it must not fail to cite 
Pierre Loti as a witness that Turkish ladies of the twentieth century slip 
from their homes to keep rendezvous with strangers ! 

Undoubtedly the unusual treatment of the pundonor led to the selection 
of this play for printing, just as the folk-lore interest attracted the editors 
of La Serrana. For Sr. Americo Castro is the author of the best-document- 
ed study of the pundonor yet made (Rev. filol. esp., Ill, 1-50; 357-386). To 
the citation from Rojas' Catalan Serralhnga (cf. p. 196, n. 1., end), to the 
effect that vengeance is human, forgiveness divine, may be added an exact 
parallel in Tirso's Escarmientos para el cuerdo, II, 4. Tirso always de- 
clined to force the pundonor, and at times took an advanced rational posi- 
tion, as when he declared for a single standard of morals and of punish- 
ment for husband and wife (Castigo del penseque, I, 8). 

The following are suggested as improvements in text or notes : 

Cada cual lo que le toca. 1. 620, for le read le. P. 60, all speeches down 
to that of Isabel in 1. 1702 should be marked [Aparte], but not that in 1. 
1708, L. 1710, read impetuoso. .[Aparte] s in 11. 1964 and 1966. L. 1998, read 
arriesg[u]es. L. 2005, delete period after cautela. L. 2025, read "Beltran 
vuelve, y assi es fuerza". Pp. 73-74, a goodly sprinkling of [Aparte] s are 
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needed. L. 2120, for iva, read iva. Remove comma from 1. 2203 and put it 
after 2202. L. 2575, read Guardartele. L. 2624, suspensive points instead 
of period. L. 2780, Dese\ri\ganado. L. 2980, tenplara for tenplard? Pp. 
243-244: the passages 11. 617-648 and 3308-3415 should hardly be classified 
as endecasilabos pareados, since they contain quebrados and some odd lines. 
They are on the border line between silva and pareados. 

La Vina de Nabot. L. 212, spoken by Celfa; the following by Jezabel. 
LI. 285-292 need to be entirely repunctuated, thus: suspensive points after 
interrumpir and deshacer; exclamation points after ventura and soberbia; 
11. 288, 289, 290 and 291 consist each of a question and answer (iQui 
apeteces? Tu corona, etc.) ; the first phrase of each should bear interroga- 
tion points, and a period should end each. Period after 1. 292. 

The linguistic notes to volume II are extremely full, and an index to 
them completes the usefulness of the book. R. Menendez Pidal has formed 
a school of young men who are able to give us a first-class Spanish dic- 
tionary. May they decide to do it! Only as a preparation for something 
bigger can one justify the expenditure of so much splendid erudition on 
plays of the second or fourth order, when the best are not yet properly 
edited. 

S. Griswold Morley 

University of California 



